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WHEN FOUND— 


OLLOWING its custom the Dickens Fellowship placed a wreath 

of ivy leaves and red Geraniums on the grave of Charles 

Dickens on the 7th of last month, the 106th Anniversary of the novelist’s 

birth. In the evening, Professor William Miles gave a recital of “ The 

Chimes ” at the Guildhall School of Music in aid of the Fund for printing 

Dickens books in Braille type for the blind. 
* bd * * * 

Preaching at the special Dickens birthday service held in connexion 
with the Glasgow Dickens Society on February 3rd, in Hyndhand 
Parish Church, the Rev. Matthew Gardner, whose subject was “‘ The 
Response of Dickens to Religion,” said :—-“‘ The fiction of Dickens 
was always honest, and therefore it had its religious message. Dickens’s 
response to religion was the purity of his writings. He belonged to no 
fleshly school, nor did he pander to the popular desire for unworthy 
curiosity. Although he went down into the depths he invariably went 
down to seek for good things and not for bad things, and he saw good 
in everything and covered the weakness of humanity with the garment 
of his own charity.” 

isin Wi cata iad Aaa 

A correspondent to a contemporary, in view of Dickens’s Day, 
wrote pointing out that the ‘‘ Conchy ” was known to the great novelist. 
In Barnaby Rudge, we find the following :—Gabriel Varden: “ Tut, 
tut, Martha. How strange of you to run down volunteering when it’s 
done to defend you and all other women.” “It’s un-Christian,”’ cried 
Mrs. Varden. The locksmith rejoined: ‘‘ What on earth do you call 
it un-Christian for? Which would be most un-Christian—to sit 
quietly down and let our houses be sacked by a foreign army or to 
turn out like men and drive ’em off. Shouldn’t I be a nice sort of 
Christian if I crept into a corner of my chimney and looked on while a 
parcel of whiskered savages bore off Dolly—or you ?”’ When he said 
“or you,” Mrs. Varden relaxed into a smile. 

* * 

Gifts are being received for the great Red Cross Sale, which is being 
organised for April next, and the collection is becoming rich and rare. 
Among the items of Dickensiana already received are a grangerised 
edition of Forster’s ‘“‘ Life of Dickens,’ by Lord Northcliffe ; First 
Editions of Dickens, inscribed by the donor, Sir Squire Bancroft ; 
Five letters of Charles Dickens presented by his son, Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., and other letters given by Mrs. Charles Marshall and 
others. 
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The scholars of the schools in Balham and Tooting, who have been 
collecting money with which to endow a bed in the Lord Kitchener 
Memorial Home, presented the result of their efforts to Mrs. Parker, 
Lord Kitchener’s sister, at the Balham Assembly Rooms on the 9th 
February. The rest of the afternoon was devoted to a grand Pageant 
entitled “ Children in Fiction,” and of the ten works selected two were 
Dickens’s. Holiday Romance was chosen by the Balham High School 
for Girls, the scholars of which enacted the incident of the eighteen 
cooks from the story “‘ From the pen of Miss Alice Rainbird, aged 7,” 
and it was a very pleasant performance. The King’s College Boys 
took the Brimstone and Treacle incident from Nicholas Nickleby, 
which they acted with much vigour and evidently enjoyed it as much 
as the audience did. 

ea eg ee 

In our January number we invited our readers to send us their 
favourite passage in the works of Dickens, for inclusion in our new 
feature “Cameos from Dickens.” They may be either humorous, 
pathetic, descriptive, and of any length up to three pages. So far 
no one has responded, probably for the reason that Dickens being so 
full of such quotable passages, readers came to the conclusion that we 
should be inundated with replies. Although it is easy for ourselves to 
supply the matter, we want to interest our readers in the scheme, and 
prefer them to make the selections. The passages need not be copied 
out. All that is necessary is to name the book and the chapter, with 
the opening and concluding paragraph quoted. 

S ialialee inate «sot dae Sat 


Our frontispiece is one of three special portraits of characters from 
The Old Curiosity Shop, engraved for binding in the edition published 
in 1848. “Little Nell” was by W. Maddox, and appeared in The 
Dickensian, Volume II., page 154 ; “‘ Mrs. Quilp ” was by H. Warren, 
and ‘‘ Barbara,” which we hope to publish next month, was by Kenny 
Meadows. 

Ti as ie ee 

Some time ago Mr. C. H. Green kindly undertook to mount and 
arrange all the illustrations that have appeared in the pages of The 
Dickensian from its commencement. This is now completed, and if 
we may be allowed to say so, is a valuable and interesting collection. 
They are arranged under subjects and enclosed in a beautifully made 
cabinet, and deposited at Headquarters for reference purposes. The 
cabinet was made by Mr. Green and his friend Mr. H. T. Wentworth, 
and we publicly offer them both our sincere thanks for the trouble 
they have taken and for their splendid gift. 

Was, Geis < ay tet k. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Godwin Chance, of Barnwood Court, Gloucester, 
have the sympathy of Dickensians throughout Gloucestershire in the 
loss of their only son, 2nd. Lieut. Eric Godwin Chance, of the Royal 
Flying Corps, who was killed in Italy on January 19th, two days after 
attaining his nineteenth birthday. Mr. Chance’s family have been 
identified with the Gloucester Branch of the Fellowship from the 
commencement. Tae Epiror. 
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THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART 


By W. GLYDE WILKINS 


ROM 1835, when Charles Dickens’s writings first began to attract 
the attention of the public, down to 1870, when he died, he was 
successful in almost everything he undertook, and few failures can be 
marked up against his career. He was certainly not a failure as an 
author, nor as a public reader, nor as an amateur actor, nor even was 
he a failure from a business point of view, as attested by the very 
considerable fortune which he left, his heirs at hisdeath. The principal 
reason of his success and lack of failure, was that no matter what he 
was doing, he did it with his whole heart and soul. This is proved by 
his own words in a letter to his youngest son, in 1868, when the latter 
was leaving home to go to Australia, in which he writes, “ what you 
have always wanted until now, has been a set, steady, constant 
purpose—I therefore exhort you to persevere in a thorough deter- 
mination to do whatever you have to do as well as you can doit. I 
was not so old as you are now when I had first to win my food, and to 
do it out of this determination ; and I have never slackened in it since.” 
The following quotation from the mouth of David Copperfield, which 
must be taken as expressing Dickens’s own habits of life, also shows 
his fixedness of purpose, ‘“ Whatever I have had to do in life, I have 
tried with all my heart to do well ; that whatever I have devoted myself 
to, I have devoted myself to completely ; that in great aims and in 
small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest.” 

It is not to be wondered at’ then, that with such devotion to whatever 
he was doing, while his successes were so many and so great, he seems 
to have been connected with only one enterprise that was a complete 
failure, and it was through no fault of his, that failure resulted and the 
enterprise wound up twenty-seven years after he was laid away in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The unsuccessful enterprise which owed its inception to Charles 
Dickens, and which he entered into with all his accustomed energy, 
was the Guild of Literature and Art. Its object was, “to 
encourage Life Assurance and other provident habits among Authors 
and Artists; to render such assistance to both as shall never com- 
promise their independence; and to found a new Institute where 
honourable rest from arduous labours shall still be associated with the 
discharge of congenial duties.” The project never attained the end 
which he had hoped and worked so hard to accomplish, and there is 
no doubt that it was a great source of disappointment during his life 
time that he did not see his expectations realized and his disappointment 
would have been even greater if he had lived to see its dissolution in 
1897. 

The project was first conceived in November, 1850, at the time of 
the presentation by an amateur company, headed by Dickens, of Ben 
Jonson’s play, “ Every Man in His Humour,” which was given at 
Knebworth, the home of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. In order to pro- 
cure funds for the endowment of the Guild it was decided to give a 
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series of amateur performances, the first being a play written especially 
for this purpose by Lytton entitled, ‘‘ Not so Bad as We Seem; or 
Many Sides to a Character.” 

The high hopes which Dickens had conceived of the success of the 
scheme is shown by an extract from a letter he wrote to Lytton, 
January 5th, 1851, “I do devoutly believe that this plan carried out 
will entirely change the status of the literary man in England, and 
make a revolution in his position, which no government, no power on 
earth but his own, could effect. I have implicit confidence in the scheme, 
so splendidly begun, if we carry it out with steadfast energy. I have 
a strong conviction that we hold in our hands the peace and honour of 


men ot letters for centuries to come, and that you are destined to be _ 


their best and most enduring benefactor.” 

The first performance was given May 16th, 1851, at Devonshire 
House, the London residence of the Duke of Devonshire, who took 
a great interest in the project and who was one of the original members 
of the Guild ; it was attended by the Queen and Prince Consort. 

Dickens assumed the character of Lord Wilmot, “ A young man at 
the head of the mode of more than a century ago,” and was assisted by 
eleven authors, among whom were Wilkie Collins, Peter Cunningham, 
Mark Lemon (the Editor of Punch) and the following artists of note— 
Frank Stone, A.R.A.; Augustus Egg, A.R.A. and Sir John Tenniel. 
The scenery was painted by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., and six other 
artists of the time, 

Dickens wrote to Macready, May 24th, 1851, “ We are getting heaps 
of good money for the Guild. The comedy has been very much 
improved in many respects since you read it—and there is a farce to 
be produced on Tuesday next, when a distinguished amateur will 
sustain a variety of assumption parts, and in particular Samuel Weller 
and Mrs. Gamp, of which I say no more.” 

There was a second performance given at Devonshire House on 
May 27th, which included not only the comedy ‘“‘ Not so Bad as We 
Seem,” given at the first performance, but also the farce referred to 
in Dickens’s letter, entitled, “ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” the authors 
being Dickens and Mark Lemon, in which Dickens assumed the following 
parts—Mr. Gablewig (of the Middle Temple), Charley Bit (a boots), 
Mr. Poulter (a Pedestrian and Cold-water Drinker), Capt. Blower 
(an Invalid), a respectable Female (Mrs. Gamp) and a deaf Sexton. 

The receipts from the first performance reached the amount of 
£1,250, the price of single admission tickets being £5, the Queen donating 
£150. The total receipts, including the reversionary rights purchased 
by the managers of the Haymarket Theatre, amounted to nearly 
£1,800, which must have exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of Dickens and his fellow performers. 

A writer in Bentley’s Miscellany in June, 1851, writing of the second 
performance said, ‘‘ With comedy and farce, the broad mirth of the 
latter coming with its welcome sunshine after the graver and more 
sententious dialogue of the former, the success of the amateurs in their 
efforts to raise funds for the Guild may be looked forward to with 
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hopefulness. A large sum has already been collected—altogether, 
perhaps, something close to £2,500.” 

Is it to be wondered at that Dickens looked upon the project as an 
assured success, when only two performances had realised a sum 
of nearly £2,500, and that no thought of failure could possibly have 
entered his mind ? 

In June of the same year further performances were given at Hanover 
Square Rooms, and in 1852, many performances were given in the 
provinces in such towns as Newcastle, Birmingham, Sunderland, Man- 
chester and Liverpool, the performance everywhere meeting with great 
success, and a public dinner given at Manchester, at which Lord Lytton 
was present. The performances at some places on this trip consisted of 
the following :—‘‘ Used Up,” a Comedy in two acts by C. Mathews ; 
“Charles XII.,” a historical drama in two acts, by J. R. Planché; 
and the farce, ‘‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” by Charles Dickens and Mark 
Lemon, in the first of which Dickens acted the part of Sir Charles 
Coldstream ; he took no part in the second, but in the last he im- 
personated the six different characters mentioned above. At other 
performances the programme consisted of “‘ Not so Bad as We Seem,” 
compressed into three acts instead of five as in the original production. 
The cast was changed somewhat, owing to the fact that some of the 
original performers could not make the trip. The play was followed 
by “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,”’ and the performance concluded with 
a “Comic Scene” (from the French), entitled “‘ Two o’clock in the 
Morning,” in which there were only two characters, ‘‘ Mr. Snobbington 
and ‘The Stranger,’”’ impersonated by Dickens and Mark Lemon 
respectively. 

The great favour and pecuniary success achieved duiing this tour 
raised Dickens to the seventh heaven of delight, and in a letter to 
Lytton, February 15th, 1852, the morning after the performance in 
Liverpool, he says :— 

‘**T cannot go to bed without telling you what a triumph we have 
had. Allowing for the necessarily heavy expenses of all kinds, we 
can hardly fund less than a Thousand Pounds out of this trip alone. 
And, more than this, the extraordinary interest taken in the idea 
of the Guild ‘by the grand people of England * down in these vast 
hives, and the enthusiastic welcome they gave it, assures me that 
we may do what we will, if we will only be true and faithful to our 
design. We now have a position for the idea which years upon years 
of labour could not have given it. I believe its fortunes have been 


advanced fifty years at least. Believe me we may carry a perfect 
fiery cross if need be—not only to the enrichment of the cause, but 


to the lasting enlistment of the people’s sympathy.” 


The furore with which the performances were received can well be 
understood if we could imagine an amateur performance in recent 
years, with such performers as Kipling, Conan Doyle, Barrie, De Morgan, 
Whistler and Du Maurier, and with scenery painted by such artists 
as Burne Jones and Alma Tadema. 

[To be concluded] 
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THE VILLAGE COQUETTES 
TWO LECTURES BY SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.D. 


A RARE treat was offered on the evenings of February 13th and 

14th, when Sir Frederick Bridge gave two lectures on Dickens’s 
burletta “The Village Coquettes ” and John Hullah’s music to it at 
the Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. The lecturer devoted 
the first evening to the history surrounding the burletta, how it came 
to be written, its success judged by contemporary Press opinions, and 
interesting facts concerning the various performers who took part 
therein. 

As a lad, Sir Frederick, whose home was at Rochester, had frequently 
to pass Gad’s Hill Place to a little village beyond where he was employed 
as a choir boy and often met Charles Dickens walking with his dogs 
along the country lanes. Little did he then think he would one day 
play the organ in the famous Abbey, where the great master of humour 
and pathos was laid to rest. 

It was significant, the lecturer observed, that in the song “ The 
Child and the Old man sat alone,’’ occurred the lines 

‘* Beneath the abbey-pavement old 
That warrior’s dust now lies.” 
and also a curious coincidence that in the song “ There’s a charm in 
spring,” the wishes of the novelist were foreshadowed in the lines 
*“* And when I die, oh, let me lie 
Where trees above me wave ; 
Let wild plants bloom, around my tomb, 
My quiet country grave !™ 

Sir Frederick deplored the fact that he could not give the whole of 
the music of the operetta as a few years after its original production 
at the St. James’ Theatre, London, it was produced in Edinburgh, 
and during its run there, the theatre was destroyed by fire and the 
whole of the music score perished. But fortunately, the songs had 
been previously published and these, aithough rare and costly, were 
accessible. A few illustrations of the music were given on the first 
evening, but on the second evening, the whole of the songs were ren- 
dered. As all Dickensians know the music was composed by John 
Hullah, who wrote some very tuneful music to Dickens’s libretto, and 
these were rendered on this occasion with the greatest merit by Sir 
Frederick’s able assistants. The music reminded one of the delightful 
melodies made so popular by Offenbach some fifty years ago, and 
which took the town by storm by its vivaciousness. One remarkable 
thing the lecturer had discovered was that the music of the first line of — 
the song ‘“‘ Some folks who had grown old and sour,” had afterwards 
been used by the composer of ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” 

The most delightful number of the whole evening was the quintette 
“No light bound of stag or timid hare.” 

The numbers were finely rendered by Miss Coral Peachy, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Graham Smart, and the other vocalists whom Sir 
Frederick brought with him. W.M. 
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LINKS WITH CHARLES DICKENS* 
By ARTHUR HUMPHREYS 


GoME time ago Mr. Percy Fitzgerald stated that he was almost the 
only survivor of those who were included within the social and 
literary circle of Charles Dickens. There are, however, still to be 
found a few persons in humbler walks of life who had, more or less, 
intimate associations with the novelist. Not long ago, while engaged 
in a literary quest in London, I came across a few of these, and from 
from them gathered several items of 
Dickensian interest. 
It was in the quiet cloisters of the 
Temple, where one seems to be far 
removed from 


«« Streaming London’s central roar,” 


that I met Mr. Henry Whitehead, the 
head porter of that resort of legal 
luminaries. Mr. Whitehead well remem- 
bers Charles Dickens when the latter 
was living at Gadshill, where Whitehead 
was a schoolboy. In the fields near to 
Gadshill House Whitehead and other 
boys were accustomed to spend their 
half-holidays in scaring birds from the 
crops and otherwise diverting them- 
selves. ‘ Dickens,” said Mr. Whitehead, 
“in his gaiters, and with his stick and 
dog, often used to come and talk to us 
in the course of his walks.” On one 
memorable occasion he even joined the 
youngsters in an impromptu meal of 
roasted potatoes in the hedge bottom. 
It so happened that Whitehead was 
knocked down by a passing vehicle in 
the main road near Dickens’s residence, ape: office-boy a — 
and he still recalls with peculiar pleasure re Tee 
the kind way in which Dickens came 

out from his house and rendered “ first aid.” He took quite a 
fatherly interest in the progress of the lad’s recovery, and constantly 
sent to inquire about him. It is now, curiously enough, part of Mr. 
Whitehead’s duty in the Temple, on certain occasions, to attend to 
the requirements of the novelist’s eldest son, Mr. Henry Fielding 
Dickens, K.C., Common Sergeant of the City of London, who is a 
bencher of the Temple, and has chambers in Paper-buildings, not 
far from Fountain Court, which his father has immortalized in Martin 
Chuzzlewit as the rendezvous of Ruth and Tom Pinch. 


WILLIAM EDRUPT 


* Reprinted from ‘‘The Millgate Monthly,” by permission of the Editor, 
who also has kindly lent us the blocks with which it is illustrated.—Epiror. 
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To my conversation with Mr. Whitehead I owed my discovery, in 
a small court off Fleet Street, of Dickens’s quondam office-boy, Mr. 
William Edrupt. Mr. Edrupt, who is now a gateman at the Temple, 
has resided for well-nigh seventy years in this neighbourhood. He 
is a fine, tall, hearty old gentleman, and delights to entertain visitors 
with reminiscences of his famous master. We had many a laugh over 
these stories as we sat in the little first floor room overlooking the 
small courtyard of the old Moravian Chapel in Fetter Lane. As to 
Dickens’s appearance, he was, remarked Mr. Edrupt, “a very gentle- 
manly man, very dressy, and always looked just as though he had 
come out of a bandbox.” In Edrupt’s day the office of All the Year 
Round was in Wellington Street, where Dickens had a bedroom fitted 
up for his accommodation when remaining in town overnight. When 
he returned late from his public readings he was accustomed to regale 
himself with ices, for which the office-boy was despatched to a neigh- 
bouring restaurant. It was also part of the boy’s duty to take out 
the poster advertisements for the weekly numbers of the journal. 
These were hung on the gates, which in those days barred the entrance 
and exit from the Metropolis in certain directions, such as Kennington, 
Camberwell, and Notting Hill. Much interest was thus created in 
the announcements of the forthcoming stories, especially at Christmas 
time, and Edrupt well remembers the excitement with which these 
gate posters were scanned. The announcement of “ Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings” in particular aroused considerable speculation, and the 
circulation of the number containing this story reached nearly three 
hundred thousand copies. One of Edrupt’s odd jobs was to carry Mr. 
Dickens’s handbag to what is now Charing Cross Station, when the 
novelist was travelling to and fro between his Kentish home and the 
Metropolis. On one occasion, Edrupt related, when on his way to 
the station, accompanied by another young fellow, his companion 
suddenly stopped him, and asked, “ Who are those two men in front 
gazing in that shop window?” Edrupt, looking in the direction 
indicated, replied, “ Well, one of them is my master, Mr. Dickens, and 
the other is Mr. Disraeli.” The budding Premier, who was friendly with 
the novelist, though he could not bear to read his books, was dressed 
in his famous check trousers, velvet coat, and soft sportsman’s hat ; 
“and,” continued Edrupt, ‘‘ when we came to the window, and looked 
in to see what it was that the two gentlemen had been laughing at, 
what do you think it was? It was a cartoon of Disraeli, with his 
head stuck on a broomstick !’’ So we chatted on, and, as I left him, 
the one time office-boy remarked of Mrs. Dickens, whom he often 
saw, that “she was very stout, and woie a large crinoline !”’ 

In an upper room in a mean street in North London I found Bob 
Cramp—a truly Dickensian name, to be sure—who was handyman to 
Dickens when the latter was living in Tavistock House. Bob was 
almost entirely bedridden, being partially paralysed, the result of long 
exposure to the weather as a cab-driver, which occupation he had 
followed for over forty years. When a young man he had been in 
the habit of taking the butcher’s meat to the novelist’s residence ; 
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and hearing that Dickens required someone to fetch his cabs and do 
odd jobs for him, the butcher-boy applied for the position, and was 
appointed. He hed grateful and pleasant recollections of Dickens 
and his family circle, and was particularly loud in his praises of Miss 
Katie (now Mrs. Perugini), and showed me a treasured glazed-ware 
teapot which he said had been given to him by the late Miss Hogarth. 
Bob spoke with keen appreciation of Dickens’s interest in him, even 
after he had left his service, and was especially proud of the fact that 
his master had 
presented him with 
a dozen coloured 
print shirts, which 
were not quite the 
right fit for Dickens 
himself. While at 
Tavistock House it 
was Bob’s duty 
every Christmas 
Eve to drive about 
London a four- 
wheeler, well 
stocked with pre- 
sents of various 
kinds, which it was 
the novelist’s cus- 
tom to dispatch to 
his friends, both 
rich and poor, at 
this festive season. 
A fourth, and 
perhaps the oldest, 
living link with 
Dickens I discover- 
ed in “Old Bob” of 
St. Paul’s Church- BOB CRAMP 
yard.* His quaint Dickens’s Handy Man at Tavistock House 
figure is almost as 
familiar in that neighbourhood as the Cathedral itself. Eighty-six 
years old last March, he is still hale and hearty, sleeping well and 
eating well, as he will tell you. Day in and day out for long years 
Bob has been found at his post at the back of the Cathedral helping 
the cabmen, and (in the summer time) supplying buckets of water to 
the flower girls in the vicinity, wherewith they may freshen up the 
posies which they offer for sale to the passers-by. The City authorities 
allow Bob to have the water free, and supply him with a special key 
for the hydrant. In his boyhood “ Old Bob ” was a printer’s “ devil,” 


* Since this article was written ‘‘Old Bob,” we regret to say, has died as 
the result of a paralytic seizure. EDITOR. 
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and during his meal times frequented old Farringdon Market, where 
he was wont to regale himself on soup and stewed eels, supplied by an 
itinerant restaurateur. It was on these occasions that he saw Charles 
Dickens, who often strolled through the neighbourhood—perhaps in 
search of “local colour.” It was Dickens’s custom to scatter largesse 
among the print- 
ers’ boys, and Bob 
still recalls with 
glee the scrambl- 
ing there was for 
the coveted cop- 
pers. He has in- 
teresting tales to 
tell of the way in 
which the lads of 
those days were 
harriedand chased 
by the “Bumbles” 
of the time. 

“Old Bob” may 
easily be distin- 
guished by the 
small white apron 
which he in- 
variably wears 
beneath his open 
overcoat. It is 
his hallmark of 
distinction, 
though its pur- 
pose is “ wropt in 
mystery.” The 
last time the pre- 
sent writer had a 
chat with him, 
which was but a 
few weeks ago,this 
interesting octo- 

‘OLD BOB,” OF ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD genarian was full 

of his experiences 

in a recent air raid. A bomb fell in a part of London through which 

he’ was passing, and the explosion lifted him off his feet. “I came 

down wollop,” he said, “‘ with a lot more on top of me, and I thought to 

myself, ‘ Bob, it’s all over with you now.’” But happily, nothing 

worse happened than a few bruises, and Bob soon recovered his com- 

posure and went on his way. Two unique features about this old 

contemporary of Dickens are that, though a Londoner born, he has 
never seen the Tower Bridge nor been to the Zoo. 
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DICKENS AND THACKERAY 
A LITERAL STORY 


i [herd relates that Thackeray one day said 
“IT cannot write nor think; my brain’s like lead ! 

My puns lack pungency, my points are dull, 

And all my thoughts in one tumultuous mull. 

My wit this week is of the weakly sort ; 

I cannot even make a tart retort. 

In satire’s seat, they say, no man sat higher ; 

Sometimes a quire of paper I require ? 

But lately all my poreings are so poor, 

And Fancy’s flights have flown, Fun’s flow to floor. 

My latest jokes which I relate, of late 

Are lax, and lacks the galax of my pate. 

Invention won’t give vent, and thus preventing 

My present copy presently presenting. 

My sapient publisher essays to say, 

Hopes that no longer I'll delay that lay. 

Right off I cannot rightly write, you see, 

O Dickens, What the dickens can it be?” 


Dickens observed a hat upon his head, 

And smiled, because the cause he saw, and said : 

“I see the secret why your wit’s at sea ! 

How otherwise, wiseacre, could it be ? 

Your hat weighs just a pound! Could any elf 
With such a tile be versatile himself ! 

That clumsy fur-tile stops your fertile flow. 

In vain a humorous vein you'd try to show ; 

Your futile efforts, once so volatile, 

With agony piled up by velvet pile ! 

Cast off that castor; feel this felt of mine ! 

Here lightness, ease, and elegance combine ! ” 
“Pray, who’s your hatter ?”’ Thackeray then cried. 
“There’s not a place in London but I’ve tried ! 

I’ve been a martyr (mortar) to these tiles, old brick ; 
What Tyler now Will Rufus? Tell me, quick !” 
Then Dickens said: to simplify the matter: 

“T get my hats from Devon’s poet hatter ; 

And somehow, when his hats are on my pate, 
Supplying copy I am never late !” 


Thackeray sent off to Thomas the same night, 

And from that time his heart (and head) were light. 
His publisher complained he wrote too fast ; 

Yet all his former efforts were surpassed. 

These two great writers shook each other’s hand, 

And said: “ When we are called to leave this land, 
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No London scribe shall take our mantles from us; 
Let’s pack ’em up, and send ’em down to Thomas.” 
That very night by Pickford’s van twas done. 

So Thomas had the two made up in one; 

And while it gives his patrons friends delight, 

Will Thomas thus continue on to write, 

And keep that name he laboured to acquire 

For hatchet throwing in his merrie shire. 


FREDERICK THOMAS. 
From Humorous and other Poetic Pictures, 
Legends and Stories of Devon. 


[The author of the above whimsical lines was for many years in business in 
Exeter, and was known as the ‘“ Practical Hatter.” He was a skilled 
and clever versifier, and a keen admirer of Charles Dickens. He 
left Exeter, and retired from business ; he died a year or two back at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill.—EDITor. ] 


CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
MRS. BAGNET’S BIRTHDAY 


GREAT annual occasion has come round in the establishment of 

Mr. Joseph Bagnet, otherwise Lignum Vite, ex-artilleryman 

and present bassoon-player. An occasion of feasting and festival. 
The celebration of a birthday in the family. 

It is not Mr. Bagnet’s birthday. Mr. Bagnet merely distinguishes 
that epoch in the musical instrument business, by kissing the children 
with an extra smack before breakfast, smoking an additional pipe 
after dinner, and wondering towards evening what his poor old mother 
is thinking about it,—a subject of infinite speculation, and rendered 
so by his mother having departed this life, twenty years. Some men 
rarely revert to their father, but seem in the bank-books of their 
remembrance, to have transferred all the stock of filial affection into 
their mother’s name. Mr. Bagnet is one of these. Perhaps his exalted 
appreciation of the merits of the old girl, causes him usually to make 
the noun-substantive, Goodness, of the feminine gender. 

It is not the birthday of one of the three children. Those occasions 
are kept with some marks of distinction, but they rarely overleap the 
bounds of happy returns and a pudding. On young Woolwich’s last 
birthday, Mr. Bagnet certainly did, after observing on his growth and 
general advancement, proceed, in a moment of profound reflection on 
the changes wrought by time, to examine him in the catechism ; 
accomplishing with extreme accuracy the questions number one and 
two, What is your name? and Who gave you that name? but there 
failing the the exact precision of his memory, and substituting for 
number three, the question And how do you like that name ? which 
he propounded with a sense of its importance, in itself so edifying and 
improving, as to give it quite an orthodox air. This, however, was a 
speciality on that particular birthday, and not a general solemnity. 

It is the old girl’s birthday ; and that is the greatest holiday and 
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reddest-letter day in Mr. Bagnet’s calendar. The auspicious event is 
always commemorated according to certain forms, settled and prescribed 
by Mr. Bagnet some years since. Mr. Bagnet being deeply convinced 
that to have a pair of fowls for dinner is to attain the highest pitch of 
imperial luxury, invariably goes forth himself very early in the morning 
of this day to buy a pair; he is, as invariably, taken in by the vendor, 
and installed in the possession of the oldest inhabitants of any coop in 
Europe. Returning with these triumphs of toughness tied up in a 
clean blue and white cotton handkerchief (essential to the arrangements) 
he in a casual manner invites Mrs. Bagnet to declare at breakfast what 
she would like for dinner. Mrs. Bagnet, by a coincidence never known 
to fail, replying Fowls, Mr. Bagnet instantly produces his bundle from 
a place of concealment, amidst general amazement, and rejoicing. He 
further requires that the old girl shall do nothing all day long, but sit 
in her best best gown, and be served by himself and the young people. 
As he is not illustrious for his cookery, this may be supposed to be a 
matter of state rather than enjoyment on the old gil’s part ; but she 
keeps her state with all imaginable cheerfulness. 

On this present birthday, Mr. Bagnet has accomplished the usual 
preliminaries. He has bought two specimens of poultry, which, if 
there be any truth in adages, were certainly not caught with chaff, to 
be prepared for the spit; he has amazed and rejoiced the family by 
their unlooked-for production ; he is himself directing the roasting of 
the poultry; and Mrs. Bagnet, with her wholesome brown fingers 
itching to prevent what she sees going wrong, sits in her gown of 
ceremony, an honoured guest. 

Quebec and Malta lay the cloth for dinner, while Woolwich, serving, 
as beseems him, under his father, keeps the fowls revolving. To these 
young scullions, Mrs. Bagnet occasionally imparts a wink, or a shake 
of the head, or a crooked face, as they made mistakes. 

“ At half-after one.”” Says Mr. Bagnet. “To the minute. They'll 
be done.” 

Mrs. Bagnet, with anguish, beholds one of them at a stand-still 
before the fire, and beginning to burn. 

“You shall have a dinner,” old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet. “‘ Fit for a 
queen.” 

Mrs. Bagnet shows her white teeth cheerfully, but to the perception 
of her son, betrays so much uneasiness of spirit, that he is impelled by 
the dictates of affection to ask her, with his eyes, what is the matter !— 
thus standing, with his eyes wide open, more oblivious of the fowls 
than before, and not affording the least hope of a return to consciousness. 
Fortunately, his elder sister perceives the cause of the agitation in Mrs. 
_ Bagnet’s bieast, and with an admonitory poke recalls him. The 
stopped fowls going round again, Mrs. Bagnet closes her eyes, in the 
intensity of her relief. 

“George will look us up,” says Mr. Bagnet. ‘“‘ At half-after four.” 
To the moment. How many years, old girl. Has George looked us 
up. This afternoon ?” 

“ Ah, Lignum, Lignum, as many as make an old woman of a young 
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one, I begin to think. Just about that, and no less,” returns Mrs. 
Bagnet, laughing, and shaking her head. 

“ Old Girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “‘ Never mind. You’d be as young as 
ever you was. If you wasn’t younger. Which youare. As everybody 
knows.” 

* * * * * 

Further conversation is prevented, for the time, by the necessity 
under which Mr. Bagnet finds himself of directing the whole force of 
his mind to the dinner, which is a little endangered by the dry humour 
of the fowls in not yielding any gravy, and also by the made-gravy 
acquiring no flavour, and turning out in a flaxen complexion. With 
a similar perverseness, the potatoes crumble off forks in the process of 
peeling, upheaving from their centres in every direction, as if they were 


subject to earthquakes. The legs of the fowls, too, are longer than ~ 


could be desired, and extremely scaly. Overcoming these advantages 
to the best of his ability, Mr. Bagnet at last dishes, and they sit down 
at table ; Mrs. Bagnet occupying the guest’s place at his right hand. 

It is well for the old girl that she has but one birthday in a year, 
for two such indulgences in poultry might be injurious. Every kind 
of finer tendon and ligament that is in the nature of poultry to possess 
is developed in these specimens in the singular form of guitar-strings. 
Their limbs appear to have struck roots into their breasts and bodies, 
as aged trees strike root into the earth. Their legs are so hard, as to 
encourage the idea that they must have devoted the greater part of 
their long and arduous lives to pedestrian exercises, and the walking 
of matches. But Mr. Bagnet, unconscious of these little defects, sets 
his heart on Mrs. Bagnet eating a most severe quantity of the delicacies 
before her ; and as that good old girl would not cause him a moment’s 
disappointment on any day, least of all on such a day, for any considera- 
tion, she imperils her digestion fearfully. How young Woolwich cleans 
the drum-sticks, without being of ostrich descent, his anxious mother 
is at a loss to understand. 

The old girl has another trial to undergo after the conclusion of the 
repast, in sitting in state to see the room cleared, the hearth swept, 
and the dinner-service washed up and polished in the back yard. The 
great delight and energy with which the two young ladies apply them- 
selves to these duties, turning up their skirts in imitation of their 
mother, and skating in and out on little scaffolds of pattens, inspire 
the highest hopes for the future, but some anxiety for the present. 
The same causes lead to confusion of tongues, a clattering of crockery 
a rattling of tin mugs, a whisking of brooms, and an expenditure of 
water, allin excess ; while the saturation of the young ladies themselves 
is almost too moving a spectacle for Mrs. Bagnet to look upon, with the 
calmness proper to her position. At last the various cleansing processes 
are triumphantly completed ; Quebec and Malta appear in fresh attire, 
smiling and dry ; pipes, tobacco, and something to drink, are placed 
upon the table ; and the old girl enjoys the first peace of mind she ever 
knows on the day of this delightful entertainment. 

Bleak House, chap. 49 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


UR subscription list this month still shows a steady increase, due 
mainly to the untiring efforts of Professor William Miles, who is 
giving recitals from Dickens throughout the country. Since our 
last issue we have to record splendid results from his efforts in 
Liverpool and Manchester and at the Guildhall School of Music. In 
each place he met with enthusiastic receptions, as will be seen from 
the branch reports elsewhere, whilst the fund has benefited materially 
as a consequence. We hope other branches will follow the example 
set by those mentioned above, for the task the Fellowship has set 
itself is one that every branch should do their utmost to further. 
Professor Miles puts his splendid gifts gratuitously at the disposal of 
anyone who will organise a meeting for the purpose of the Fund. 
Another substantial sum comes from a friend in America, through 
Miss ‘Christine Matz. This friend has sent several small sums, but 
always wishes to hide his generosity in anonymity. He sends this 
donation of £20 in memory of Joe Gargery. ‘“ Dear Old Joe,’’ as he 
calls him. “I have,’ he says, ‘‘a lingering fondness in memory of 
him. With all the disadvantages attending his career, he remained 
the same considerate, kind, never complaining, good through and 
through—a faithful friend to the end.” We heartily thank this gener- 
ous friend for his substantial help to our fund, and assure him that his 
kindness is highly appreciated. 
A cheque for £116 15s. has been sent to the National Institute for 
the Blind for the production of Our Mutual Friend. The next book 
will be Lnttle Dorrit in 14 volumes, which will cost £129 5s. 


£ iia... de Sass, 
Amount Collected .. 643 9 2 Already forwarded to 
the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for the 
manufacture of 


The Old Curiosity 


Shop, 7 vols .. 50 0 0 
Great caae oa 

6vols .. 45 0 0 
Barnaby Rudge, 8 

vols 105 0 0 
Martin Chuzalewit, 

12 vols .. . 155 0 0 


Bleak House, 14 
vols (Per Mr. Al- 
bert L. Reckitt) 134 17 6 
Our Mutual Friend, 
12 vols .. .. 11615 O 
Balance es .. 8616 8 
2 


£643 9 2 £643 9 
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Fes | 
Balance in hand .. i) OOLLOES 
Manchester Branch (Profesor Miles’ 8 Recital) 62 11 0 
Liverpool Branch (Prof. Miles’s Recital) Ist instalment 38 0 0 
Miss Christine Matz (from her friend in America, who 
wishes to remain anonymous) 20 0 0 
Collected at Prof. Miles’s Recital, (London, qth Feb. .. 11 58s%6 
Miss Green .. 5 Bae 
Rev. A. Betton Gwynn—collected at a Recital of 
A Christmas Carol se Se ae Sie eh Sera 
In Memoriam, Max paw Ad \ ; 
Hull Branch, per Mr. G. E. Tindal ee donation) 110 6 : 
Heary Dexter os enable ey fe! - 
Henry R. Tedder .. me f, 7. |) Eee - 
Collected sis Miss vad Siedletsky Loo & 
Anon, ; 0 3 6 M 
£183 1 8 I 
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Before the Fellowship commenced its scheme, the Institute had the 
following works of Dickens in its Library :— 


Nicholas Nickleby (12 vols.) The Cricket on the Hearth (2 vols.) 
David Copperfield (10 vols.) The Battle of Life (1 vol.) 

A Tale of Two Cities (4 vols.) The Haunted Man (2 vols.) 

The Pickwick Papers (14 vols.) The Chimes (1 vol.) 

A Chrtsimas Carol (2 vols.) Doctor Marigold (1 vol.) 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


CLIX. 
CHARLES DICKENS (BOZ) 


Qane satirist and teacher, even in his youth, 
Depending on the meek philosophy of truth ; 

He lectured riches for their pomp and pride, 

And scattered golden lessons far and wide : 

Showing how virtue triumphs over guilty sway, 

Pointing the wanderer to the righteous way. 

Yet every page he sat the public down to learn, 

Loomed large with interest, though in ethics stern ; 

Thus has he preached the Christian faith and shown 

The scriptures in a language of his/ own. 

For what is all the fiction from his pen 

But Virtue, morals, sympathy with men ? 

In every story, we example trace, 

For emulation ’mongst the human race. 

Long may he live, to grace the coming times, 

With Christmas Carol or with Christmas Chimes. 


From ‘‘ Nicholson’s Sketches of Celebrated Characters,” (1856). 
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STAFF SERGEANT B. J. MATZ, R.F.A., M.M. 


Wee family pride we make the announcement that Staff Sergeant 

B. J. Matz was recently awarded the Military Medal for “ con- 
spicuous gallantry and devotion to duty.” He is a nephew of the 
Editor of The Dickensian, and the only son of Mr, and Mrs. F, W. Matz 
of Leicester. 

We offer him our hearty congratulations and are naturally proud 
that such an honour has been nobly earned by a member of our own 
family, but we do so publicly because we are anxious that the glory of 
a son’s honour and bravery should be reflected on his father by right, 
and not on his uncle by mistake, as it already has been. 

Staff Sergeant B. J. Matz has been in charge of a battery as fitter 
somewhere in Francesince March, 
1915, and has been twice wounded 
in the performance of his hazar- 
dous duty. He was awarded his 
Military Medal for gallantry and 
devotion to duty on the night of 
21/22nd October last, when ‘‘ he 
went to Battery position 
near and'carried out repairs 
to a gun'under a hostile barrage 
fire.”’ 

Before leaving the Battery 
several casualties occurred to the 
personnel, and he assisted the 
machine gunner and Bombardier 
Williams to re-organise the de 
tachments. He himself helped 
Bombardier Williams to fire No. 
1 gun until the arrival of re- 
inforcements several hours later, 
thus enabling the Battery to 
maintain the ordered volume fire. 

Staff Sergeant Matz, the report 
goes on to say, ‘“has on every day 
and several nights between the 
7th and 26th October, gone to 
Battery positions of two Brigades and carried out repairs to equipment. 
On every occasion he has done his work under hostile fire, under the 
greatest difficulties due to rain and mud, in open positions without 
assistance from Battery fitters ; in all, except two occasions, owing to 
casualties to the remaining artificers.” 

In recording these pleasant things about him, we take the opportunity 
of expressing our own conviction, born of personal knowledge of the 
spirit that is in him, that he, like all our gallant soldiers, was, as Dickens 
said of yet another brave son: ‘‘ Firm as a rock, true as the sun, and 
brave as Mars,”’ in doing all that he was called upon to do.—B.W.M. 


STAFF SERGEANT B, J. MATZ, M.M, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“I didn't know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?””—Rosa DartLe. 


QUESTIONS 


Tue CHOPPED-uP MuRDERED Man. Who was ‘“‘the chopped up 
murdered man ’’ who was lowered with a rope over the parapet of 
Waterloo Bridge, referred to in ‘‘ Night Walks ” of The Uncommercial 
Traveller ?—RETLAW. 


Two GREAT THEATRES.—Which are the two great theatres, “‘ those 
great dry wells,” referred to in the same article. Are they The Lyceum, 
and Drury Lane, or Drury Lane and Covent Garden.”—RExTED. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS’S EARLY UMBRELLA DAYS 


Smr.—Supplemental to the article on Umbrellas by Miss Mary 
Catehpole and the subsequent letters thereon with further examples, I 
think it must be borne in mind in pursuing the subject that Dickens 
was born and reared in days very much nearer the time of the origin 
of the umbrella than the present population of the world. He was a 
long generation period ahead of the writer, but I remember in my early 
life how the aged people spoke much of the then modern nicely finished 
and viewly umbrelias. One common story current was of a farmer’s 
daughter, a servant or relative—the story was variable as to persons 
and villages—becoming possessed of such an article, taking it out with 
her, being in a rainstorm but returning home with it unopened and 
unspread as she did not wish to have it spoiled !_ And really the finished 
and finer article of a century or so ago with the fine cotton and silk 
cloth and the variously fixed dyeing must have come as a boon and a 
blessing to many people. What a change from the period of coarse 
and heavy articles ranging downwards from the farmer’s cart umbrella— 
almost a marquee or pavilion in size with its thick stem, stout whalebone 
ribs, huge cappings or thimbles of brass for the ends of the ribs, and a 
brass ring at the top of the stem to hang the machine to a nail on a 
beam in the kitchen or parlour of the farmhouse. When let down and 
garnered up within its tape and fastening it was in bulk very formidable. 
But the slimmer articles had less whalebone and finer silk and cotton 
cloth. were used and were not much heavier than stout sticks. And 
the coloured’ cloths with decorative colours and circlings made them 
viewly, and the streets were gay with them. Dickens’s first story 
of Mr. Minns and his cousin (already named by Helena Sharp) pub- 
lished in December, 1833, and in respect of which he showed anxiety 
and excitement as to it being accepted and /appearing was first called 
by him A Sunday out of Town. It saw the light as A Dinner at 
Poplar Walk and was then altered to Mr. Minns and His Cousin, in 
Sketches by Boz. I have long considered a fitting fourth title for 
it would have been The Tale of an Umbrella, so blended are the mentions 
of that article. At the opening of the story, Dickens, in his first 
two minutes of writing, introduces and describes the precise and tidy 
Minns and adds or attaches to the description “‘ Moreover he always 
carried a brown silk umbrella with an ivory handle.” It was a finishing 
touch designedly appendaged to this model young man, for at the end 
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of the story comes the loss of the umbrella as Minns was going down 
by ’bus, having innocently left it there, not missing it until night when, 
retiring from the party, he is about to go home. Delaying ten minutes 
to search for it, until his returning memory revealed its loss, he became 
too late for the coach and did not get home until three a.m. A mama’s 
pet child had poked much at him with her parasol as he was in the 
*bus but still he forgot his umbrella in spite of this possible warning. 
Midway in the story the relative Budden with his dog, visiting Minns 
to invite him to his party, suddenly exclaims ‘‘damn the dog ! he’s 
spoiling your curtains Minns—ha ! ha! ha!* Then by dint of great 
exertions, much shouting and a marvellous deal of poking under the 
table with a stick and umbrella, the dog is dislodged, placed on the 
landing, there to how] appallingly and so to scratch the varnish off 
the bottom panels of the door as to make them resemble the interior 
of a back-gammon-board. Whether this posing was done by the 
famed umbrella is not stated. 

The Bloomsbury Christening of April, 1834, Dickens’s fourth sketch, 
is full of collective umbrellas. The doleful Nicodemus Dumps is 
invited to the christening. Four fine successive days ‘‘ unprecedented 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Islington clerks disdained 
to carry their once green cotton umbrellas and walked into town.” 
Dumps was happy on, the fifth day when it rained and he set out for 
the christening. It rained without cessation and all sorts of forgotten 
and long-concealed umbrellas were in requisition in the streets. Taking 
a *bus he was variously troubled and victimised. He was placed in 
close contact with a passenger who had been walking about all morning 
without an umbrella, and who looked as if he had spent the day in a 
full water-butt—only wetter. Then later a little prim, wheezing old 
gentleman sitting opposite remarked: ‘‘I beg your pardon; but 
have you ever observed, when you have been in an omnibus on a wet 
day, that four people out of five always come in with large cotton 
umbrellas, without a handle at the top, or the brass spike at the 
bottom ?” The story is in mention and numbers about as full of 
umbrellas as could be desired. 

Yours, 
December 18th. JOHN SUDDABY. 


GEORGE DAWSON 


Sir.— Mr. Willoughby Matchett’s interesting ‘‘ Two Views of Dickens ® 
in the January number recall pleasant memories of George Dawson, 
who was a delightful talker and was known as the Birmingham idol. 
He had a style of his own, was the philosopher of the platform, half 
humorous, half satirical. The paper he edited was the ‘ Birmingham 
Morning News.” It is surprising to learn that so great a man 
should prefer, or mention, the novels of Miss Braddon before Dickens. 

Two of Charles Dickens’s brothers went to a school kept by George 
Dawson’s father in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, close to Cromer 
Street, where, at the sign of “‘ The Boot,’? watched the meetings of 
the rioters mentioned in Barnaby Rudge. Charles Dickens used to 
wait to meet his brothers coming from the school. The school after- 
wards passed to Benjamin Dawson, George’s brother, who later 
moved his school to The Mount, Hampstead, long since pulled down. 
George Dawson’s nephew was an Art student, and many of his sketches 
appeared in “The Graphic’ and “The Daily Graphic.” Many 
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Dickensian and interesting spots and places passing and past of Old 
London were among them. 

Yours very truly, 
Tottenham, N. J. W. Cuurcn. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM (PA.), U.S.A.—We have just received reports of the 
first three meetings of this branch which took place on October 15th, 
November 20th and December 17th of last year. At the first meeting 
it was announced that the Treasurer had handed $150 to the “ Tiny 
Tim ” fund of St. Luke’s Hospital, and that a gift of $10, the proceeds 
of Mr. Matz’s lecture on ‘‘ Dickens and Kent,” which Mrs. Newcomer 
delivered in the early part of the year, was sent to Lady Darnley of 
Cobham Hall for table delicacies for the wounded Australian officers 
there. Music and recitations from Little Dorrit comprised the items 
of the programme. At the November meeting Mrs. N. P. Otis gave 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ In Praise of Gordens,” and at the December 
meeting Music and Recitations for the Christmas stories preceded 
the usual business matters. 


CHELTENHAM.—The Birthday Meeting was held at the Town 
Hall on February 8th, when a large number of members gathered to 
celebrate the event. A splendid programme was gone through. Mr. 
T. Lyon (President) occupied the chair and opened the meeting with a 
short introductory speech. During the evening, several members 
gave recitals from Dickens’s works. Miss Beard (in character) gave 
a sketch from Little Dorrit. Mr. Symonds, a reading from Great 
Expectations, and Mr. W. Banks a recital, A Christmas Carol. Mr. 
Palser (Hon. Sec.) gave a sketch of Dickens’s character as a man per- 
sonally, and told some interesting stories credited to the great author. 
One, not often related of Dickens, told of his speech to promote tem- 
perance, where at Manchester he spoke of drink as a national horror. 
Quite a sensation was caused during the evening by the unexpected 
visit of the popular President of the Gloucester Society in the disguise 
of Mr. Micawber..... who had brought congratulatory messages 
from his branch and delivered them in that gentleman’s most eloquent 
style. The applause which followed proved the pleasure his visit 
gave. The evening closed with a few more words from the President, 
wherein he told of Dickens’s great power as an after-dinner speaker, 
amongst other things. 


DUBLIN.—On February 6th, a Social was held in the College Hotel. 
The President, Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., presided. The entertain- 
ment took the ferm of a ‘‘ Book Tea,” badges being worn illustrating 
popular works of fiction. Much ingenuity was displayed in the badges. 
We noticed ‘‘Lord Rhondda” as the ‘“ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” Prizes were given for correctly naming the greatest number of 
badges, the successful competitors being Mrs. Montgomery, junr. ; 
Miss Gwennie Heap and Miss Clara Kilpatrick. The evening concluded 
with a short concert, which added greatly to the pleasure of the guests. 
Mr. M. D. Collins supplied the dramatic element with a Recital in his 
usual eloquent manner, and the entertainment was closed with a short 
and amusing address from the President. 


| 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—On January 17th, in the Goold Hall, 
Mr. A. B. Kennedy and Mr. W. S. Ingram read papers on ‘‘ The Tragedy 
in Dickens’s Novels,” and ‘‘ Dickens and the Showman World,” 
respectively. Mr. Kennedy said that the vividness and reality of 
Dickens’s observation appeared to increase with each succeeding book, 
and his tragic power, as distinguished from pathos, deepened. The 
essayist cited various passages from the novels, and gave it as his 
opinion that chapter 12 of Hard Times, containing the interview of 
Louisa Gradgrind with her father, sounded one of the most intensely 
sad notes in Dickens’s works. January 3lst was devoted to an able 
paper by the Rev. A. Fiddes, B.D., on “‘Sitters and Portraits in Dickens’s 
Studio,” in which the lecturer illustrated the variety of knowledge of 
life which the novelist possessed by the creation of so many diverse 
types of character. At Lauriston Hall during the Birthday Anniversary 
week, five performances were given in aid of local war charities. Mrs. 
Laurence Raithby produced a very clever adaptation of scenes entitled 
“Chimes from Master Humphrey’s Clock;* Master Humphrey, 
reading in his room on the stroke of midnight, conjures up characters 
from the novelist’s books, and bids them represent their lives for a 
moment to the present generation. As each chime rings out, the 
clock’s dial lights up, and different personages from the tales, emerge 
from the clock’s case, and play their parts in the limelight. In this 
way, Mrs. Raithby introduced scenes from Barnaby Rudge, Dombey 
and Son, The Pickwick Papers, The Old Curiosity Shop, A Christmas 
Carol, Great Expectations, Bleak House, Oliver Twist, etc. Mrs. 
Raithby was enthusiastically recalled on Friday evening, and was the 
recipient of a lovely bouquet and other gifts. On the other two evenings 
of the week Albert Smith’s adaptation of The Cricket on the Hearth 
was played, Mrs. Arthur Queen, Miss Esmé Moonie, Miss Eleanor 
McHardy, Miss Maybel Benvie, Mr. H. W. Brierley, Mr. R. C. H. Morison 
Mr. Geo. Laing, and Mr. Francis Gibson taking the principal parts. 
On Thursday, February 14th, Mr. J. Murray Minck read an epigram- 
matic and humorous paper on “‘ Some of Dickens’s Young Men,” and 
Miss Frances Durham contributed a bright essay, entitled ‘The 
Vanities of Mrs. Varden.” The president, Mr. David MacRitchie, Miss 
Maybel Benvie, Miss Marshall, Mr. H. W. Brierley, Mr. J. Cooper 
' Calder and Mr. Morison afterwards made some critical remarks, 


GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting on February 6th partook 
of the nature of a birthday celebration, light refreshments being handed 
round during an interval in the programme in honour of the occasion, 
and the sentiment ‘‘To the immortal memory of Charles Dickens ” 
was given by the President (Mr. E. J. C. Palmer) and enthusiastically 
responded to by the large company present. At, the commencement 
of the proceedings a vote of sympathy with Mr. and Mrs. H. Godwin 
Chance in the death on active service of their only son, 2nd.-Lieut. 
Eric Godwin Chance, R.F.C., was adopted on the motion of the Presi- 
dent, seconded by Mr. H. W. Bruton. Some further interesting 
acknowledgements of the Dickens books contributed by the Branch 
at Christmastide for soldiers at the front were read. Another soldier, 
expressing his joy at receiving a copy of his ‘‘old and valued friend * 
Pickwick, remarked on the varying ideas of some people as to the sort 
of literature which the troops require. ‘‘ There is,’ he stated, “a 
certain lady who writes to one of the boys occasionally and sends a 
paper or so for one’s general edification.” The evening’s reading pro- 
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gramme consisted of selections from David Copperfield by Mr. A. H. 
Palmer, Miss Kathleen Godwin, and Mr. H. W. Bruton. 


HATFIELD.—On February 7th, under the Chairmanship of the 
Rev. C. L. Williams, M.A., the Dickens Birthday Celebration took the 
form of an entertainment at the Potter’s Bar V.A.D. Hospital. A very 
delightful programme was undertaken by a party of Hatfield ladies 
styling themselves the ‘‘ Merrybell Troupe,” consisting of the Misses 
Dorothy and Nora Bowes, Edith Richardson, Daisy Gray and Aline 
Kent, headed by Miss Frances Whitby, and it was most enthusiastically 
appreciated by the wounded soldiers and a number of members and 
friends who mustered for the occasion. The musical evening was only 
broken by a short interval during which Mr. Woodrow read Pickwick’s 
misadventure with the Lady in yellow curlpapers at the Great White 
Horse at Ipswich. Nurse Woodrow, a member of the Branch and 
formerly on the Committee has been awarded the 1914 (Mons and Ypres) 
Star for service in France. 


HULL.—On February Ist, the President (Mr. R. J. Burden) in the 
Chair. The Rev. W. J. Watson gave a lecture on “ Yorkshire: its 
People, Humour, and Dialect.’’ Himself a native of Scarborough, the 
lecturer showed a wide knowledge of his subject. The meeting ex- 
pressed its great appreciation of the services of Miss Gertrude Watson, 
L.R.A.M., who has been the pianist of the Fellowship since its inception 
in Hull. On January 18th a most interesting lecture was given by 
the Rev. H. Chapman, M.A., on the Portland Vase and its personal 
associations. Mr. R. Petty sang several songs and gave great pleasure. 


KEIGHLEY.—At the opening meeting of the new Juvenile branch 
at Eastwood Girls’ School, the members showed their warm apprecia- 
tion of the kindly greeting sent to them by the Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship in London. The child characters of ‘‘ Little Nell’? and “‘ Paul 
Dombey ” have been taken and discussed. Papers prepared on each 
character were read by the members at each meeting, passages from 
Dickens’s works were read and suitable songs, duets and recitations 
were taken, based on the prepared characters. The papers on “ Paul 
Dombey ” created a warm discussion as to how Dickens would have 
liked sisters and brothers to regard each other. 


LIVERPOOL.—Professor William Miles visited Liverpool on 31st 
January to give his Dickens recital in aid of the Blind Fund and met 
with a fine reception. The chair was taken by Sir Edward Russell 
who epoke eloquently on the Fellowship scheme. Professor Miles, by 
a well-chosen selection kept his audience engrossed in a finely vivid 
and varied elocutionary recital. The passages taken from the story of 
Dombey and Son occupied the first part of the programme, and subse- 
quent selections included ‘“‘ The Story of Richard Doubledick ” from 
“‘ The Seven Poor Travellers,” and two amusing extracts from Pickwick © 
Papers. In the interval a blind reader read a selection from Pickwick 
from one of the Braille books. A vote of thanks to Professor Miles 
from the chair was responded to with great enthusiasm by the audience, 
and there are many requests for a second visit. The Hall was packed. 
At the meeting on January 30th, Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin presided, 
and the lecturer was the Rev. W. E. Sims, whose subject was “‘ Novels.” 
He spoke of their origin, and traced their history from earliest times 
to those of the present day. Novels were great teachers, many social 
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dangers arose solely through lack of sympathy and want of knowledge, 
and mental furnishing must have been very limited before their era. 
Mr. Sims gave quotations from and described many novels of past 
and present authors, paying particular tribute, being an enthusiastic 
admirer, to Dickens, the one we could least afford to lose from the 
whole and great gallery of Literature. The lecture was characterised 
as one of the most cultured, interesting, and academic that had ever 
been given to the Branch, and hopes were expressed that the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Sims again would be at no distant date. On February 
13th, Mr. Charles H. Keet, President of the Y.M.C.A. Literary Society, 
in the chair. The Rev. Edward Clarke delivered an address on Oliver 
Twist. Commencing with a short resume of the book, Mr. Clarke went 
on to read various extracts and criticisms in the leading magazines 
at the time of its publication. It had made a great sensation, being 
a new innovation hitherto, vice and the sordid conditions of life of the 
underworld had been gilded and presénted in a somewhat romantic 
manner, ‘‘ with perhaps the exception of Hogarth,” but now, Dickens 
had given a startling realistic and true description of criminal] life in 
London, and the cruel anomalies of the Poor Laws then existing. 


LONDON.—The 106th Anniversary of the Birth of Charles Dickens 
was observed by the usual Recital in the Theatre of the Guildhall 
School of Music, generously lent for the occasion by the Music Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of the City of London. The Chair was 
occupied by Mr. Walter Crotch, the President of the Fellowship. 
Professor William Miles, F.R.S.L., gave his own specially prepared 
version of ‘“‘The Chimes.» A large audience listened with wrapt 
attention to a splendid performance ; indeed, Professor Miles’s great 
elocutionary powers have never been shown to greater advantage. It 
is difficult to single out particular characters or scenes, when all were 
so ably portrayed and presented ; but many present were particularly 
struck by the interpretation of Trotty Veck, and fof Will Fern, both 
perfect in their different ways. At the close of the Recital, a vote of 


’ thanks was accorded with acclamation. The Chairman made an 
_ eloquent appeal on behalf of the Braille Fund for providing Dickens 


books for the Blind. As a result of the collection made, the Fund 
benefited to the extent of £11 8s. 6d. 


MANCHESTER.—tThis Branch celebrated the birthday of Dickens 
on February Ist, when the large Milton Hall was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience gathered to hear Professor Miles’s recital on 
behalf of the Fellowship’s Fund for providing the works of Dickens in 
Braille type for the use of the Blind. Mrs. Laurence Clay, president 
of the Branch, was in the chair supported by the Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester (Sir Alexander Porter), the Lady Mayoress (Lady Porter) 
and Miss Porter, Dean Welldon, Alderman Plummer, Councillor 


/ Matthewson Watson (Hon. Treasurer of the Northern Branch of the 


National Institute for the Blind), and the ex-presidents and vice- 
presidents of the Branch, the Chairman of the Council and other 
officers. Professor Miles was in splendid ‘‘ form,” and held the audience 
in rapt attention throughout the evening. At the close of the recital 
he was given rounds of applause, and the thanks of the gathering was 
voiced by Alderman Plummer who remarked that the exposition and 
revelation of Dickens to which they had listened had in his experience 
never been surpassed, not even in the readings given by the novelist 
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himself, whom he had freqently heard in Manchester. Truly it was a 
great night and £62 lls. Od. is added to the Fellowship Fund as a 
result of the effort. 


MONTREAL.—The Lecturer on December 11th was Mr. Harcourt 
Farmer, who gave a Lecture Recital on ‘“‘ Hamlet, a Prince of Denmark.” 
He spoke of the appeal ‘‘ Hamlet ** makes to all ages and all conditions 
of life and discussed the question as to whether Hamlet was insane or 
not and whether in love with Opehlia ? He dealt with the subject 
from an actor’s viewpoint and after outlining each of the characters 
illustrated them with well chosen readings and impersonations. The 
Hon. Secretary-Treasurer reported for the Endowment Fund the sum 
of $974 received to date. 


PLYMOUTH.—On January 23rd, the branch entertained over 500 
children and 200 wounded service men to tea. All had a royal time 
under the mystic influence of tea and music The previous meeting 
took the form of a social on January 14th, at the Micado Café and was 
@ great success. 


SHEFFIELD.—Two interesting hours were passed in considering 
the question ‘‘ Are Dickens Heroines True to Life?" on January 
18th. Mrs. W. F. Bagnall took charge of the affirmative side of the 
question and Mr. H. Monks of the negative side. Mrs. Bagnall’s 
supporters wcre in the majority. Strange to say, the bulk of Mr. 
Monks’s supporters were ladies. A score or more members participated 
in the discussion, which was eagerly followed and greatly enjoyed. 
On February 8th, members met in Cutlers’ Hall. Mrs. Wm. J. Bagnall 
repeated her recital of The Chimes. There was an excellent attendance 
over which Councillor G. E. Stembridge (the President) presided. On 
February 9th, the annual gathering was held at the King’s Head Hotel, 
a most enjoyable evening was passed, the proceedings being quite 
informal and the programme impromptu. Mr. Paul Keeton, who 
filled the chair, gave the toasts of ‘‘ The King” and ‘“‘ Absent Friends,” 
whilst Mr. H. Monks in a brief but exceedingly well chosen speech, 
spoke to ‘‘The Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens.’* Music and 
recitals filled the remainder of the evening. Mr. T. Williams was 
accompanist ; songs were rendered by Miss Charles Keeton, Miss 
Phyllis Trott, and Messrs. Trott and Dakin; recitals by Miss Roza 
Gray and Mrs. Bagnall. On February 12th, The Cricket on the Hearth 
was played before a crowded audience at Heeley. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—Under the genial presidency of His Honour 
Judge Backhouse, the Sydney Branch has just concluded their meetings 
for 1917, and the interest has been well sustained. During the year 
the following papers have been read :—Mrs./Goldrick, ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
as a Crusader”; Miss O’Brien, ‘‘ Charles Dickens in America”; Mr, 
F. Walker, ‘“‘ Dickens’s plea for the Freedom of the Child”; Miss 
Perkins, ‘‘ David Copperfield : Characteristics and Impressions”; Miss 
Ada Henry, M.A., ‘‘ Notes on Our Mutual Friend’; Miss O’Brien, 
“‘The Sympathies of Dickens ’’; Mrs. Justelius, ‘‘ Child Characters of 
Dickens»; Mr. Gordon Watson, ‘‘ Literary Dickensiana.” At all the 
Meetings excellent programmes were presented, with recitations in 
character, and musical selections by members; also by the advanced 
students of the Anerton-Chapman and Rose Seaton School of Elocu- 
tion. The Rev. George Waller, Misses C. L. Robertson, Eleanor Ross, 
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Bessie Rogers have also rendered good service to the Fellowship. 

During the Session, the members have had severe] pleasant Saturday 

afternoon excursions to beauty spots on the outskirts of the Harbour, 

and these gatherings have tended to induce a pleasant air of sociability 
amongst the members. 


TORONTO.—On January 11th, Mr. F, M. Bell-Smith, the President 
of the Dickens Fellowship of Toronto delivered a most interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Scenes in Dickens Land ” to the members and their friends 
in the Hall of the Conservatory of Music. Mr. Bell-Smith really 
rambled with the large audience through many of the interesting and 
beautiful districts made notable by Dickens himself, or by the characters 
about which he wrote, and he said he would not lecture but merely 
converse with his friends on the trip. He made an admirable guide. 
He is a delightful companion-guide, and the audience joyously rambled 
with him through Dickens Land in London, and the charming 
districts of South-eastern England, chiefly Broadstairs, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Rochester and Cobham. The illustrations, which were most 
artistically coloured, were made from photographs or sketches by 
Mr. Bell-Smith himself. Being an artist, the scenes on the Thames 
and the rural districts of Kent were chosen with rare skill, and were 
very beautiful. After a most delightful trip, Mr. Bell-Smith assembled 
his party in Westminster Abbey, and when standing reverently around 
the grave of Dickens, bade them ‘‘ Good-night.”* 


WINNIPEG.—At the meeting of January 10th, the Rey. Canon 
Gill gave an address on ‘‘The Women characters of Dickens” and 
/ papers were read by Judge D. W. McKerchar on ‘‘ Why do we read 
Dickens ?** Mrs. Stoughton in ‘‘Some Women Characters and what 
_ they stand for,” and Prof. Frank Allen on ‘ Dickens and the Social 

Customs of his time,’ all of which were extremely interesting and met 

with cordial appreciation from the audience. Solos and songs were 

contributed by Mrs. Johnasson, Miss Frances Forrester and Miss Eva 

Riley. The Treasurer, Mr. Martinet, announces that the Tiny Tim 
’ collection for the Children’s Shelter taken up at the December meeting 
' has been increased handsomely by the proceeds from the President’s 
lecture and Mr. Wade’s ‘‘ Carol ”’ lectures, 


THE GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—“‘ The Influence of Dickens 
on Russia,’’ was the subject of 9 lecture by Miss Josephine Calina on 
January 22nd. Mr. John D, Parker presided, and said that Miss 
Calina, who is a Polish lady, was the first foreigner to lecture to the 
society. Miss Calina stated that Dickens more than any other 
| English writer appealed to the genius of the Russian people, though 
' Shakespeare and Scott were more than popular. She attributed the 
Dickens vogue to the fact that he attacked so vigorously officialdom 
) and State corruption, which had enveloped the life of Russia. She 
compared him with Gogol, remarking on the resemblance between 
‘ them in respect of humour, pathos, and outlook, though she described 
‘the laughter of Gogol as more sad than that of Dickens, just as the 
experience of the two writers had been different. Dickens had a 
continuously successful literary career ; Gogol’s first book fell so flat 
that he went round the bookshops, bought up all the copies, and in 
bitterness of heart destroyed the work. Miss Calina described ‘ Pick- 
wick *? as the most popular Dickens character in Russia. He appealed 
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because of his honesty, straightforwardness and sincere sense of justice. 
On the 3rd February, a Dickens Birthday service was held in Hyndland 
Parish Church, when the Rev. Matthew Gorden preached on “‘ The 
Response of Dickens to Religion.” 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


“Dickens and Ibsen,” by W. Walter Crotch. Advocate of India, 
24th November and December Ist, 1917. 

“The City of Edwin Drood,” by Burton E. Stevenson. Great 
Thoughts, 9th February. 

‘Dickens and Grammar” letters. Yorkshire Post, 11th and 14th 
January. 

““Tours through Dickens-land.”* The Globe, 7th and 15th February. 

“Charles Dickens and his Animals,” by W. Williams, M.A. The 
Animals’ Guardian, February. 

‘“The Year When Dickens Died.” Holborn Review, January. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 


All meetings commence at 8 p.m., unless otherwise stated. 


1. Hull; A Dickens Study Evening by Members at the Metropole. 
Manchester: Discussion on Little Dorrit opened by Mr. G. F. 
Gadd at Milton Buildings, at 7-30. 
2. London: Lecture ‘“‘London’s Story as told by Itself,” by Mr. 
T. W. Hill at Anderton’s Hotel, at 2-30. 
Sheffield: Dickens Sketches at Military Hospital. 
7. Stockport: Dickensiana at Sunday School. 
Glasgow: A Night with Bleak House. Short papers and dis- 
cussion at Accountants’ Hall. 
Keighley: Little Dorrit, at Eastwood Girls’ School. 
8. Toronto: Illustrated Lecture at Conservatory of Music. 

11. Southampton: Dramatic and Musical Evening at All Saints’ 
Institute. 

Plymouth : Members’ Evening. 

13. Liverpool: Members’ Evening—Discussion on Dombey and Son 
and General Meeting. 

Dublin : Whist Drive in aid of Red Cross Society. 

14. Edinburgh : Lecture—‘‘ Dramatic Quality in Barnaby Rudge,” by 
Miss Mabel Benvie, M.A., at Goold Hall. 

15. Hull: Annual Meeting at Hotel Metropole. 

20. Bristo]: ‘‘Mrs. Gamp, Mrs. Harris /and Betsey Prig,” by Mr. 
George Jones at St. John’s Parish Hall. i 

21. Keighley: Oliver Twist at Eastwood Girls’ School. 

22. Manchester: Annual Meeting and Address by Mrs. Laurence 
Clay on, ‘‘ A Dickensian Character I have met in Real Life,” 
at Milton Buildings. 

Sheffield: Meeting at Cutlers’ Hall, arranged by Miss Reza Gray. 

28. Edinburgh: Recitations and Readings by Members at Goold 
Hall. ; 
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